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easily be seen in the daylight, whereas others are accessible
only to telescopic observation. To a great extent these dif-
ferences are due to the unequal distances separating us
from the exploding stars, and, when corrected for the dis-
tance, most of these luminosities come much closer to each
other and average about 200,000 times the normal lumi-
nosity of the Sun.

These do not include, however, such exceptional cases as
the Bethlehem or Tycho stars, which must have been con-
siderably more luminous. The study of all the available
historical data on these exceptionally bright novas brought
the astronomer W. Baade and the physicist F. Zwicky to
the very interesting conclusion that we are here dealing
with an essentially different class of stellar explosions, a
class that has received the name of supernova. The maxi-
mum luminosity of these supernovas is, on the average,
10,000 times greater than that of ordinary novse and exceeds
by a factor of several billions the luminosity of our Sun.
Most of the historic novse probably fall into this class, and
the Kepler star of 1604 was apparently the last explosion
of this type within our stellar system.*

From the historical data, Baade and Zwicky also esti-
mated that the average frequency of appearance of super-
nova in our stellar system is about one in every three cen-
turies. During the 336 years separating us from this last
"superexplosion/' there has been no other similar catas-
trophe in our stellar system, and we may permit ourselves
the fairly good hope that modern astronomy will soon have
the pleasure of observing another phenomenon like that
of the Bethlehem, Tycho, and Kepler stars.

*Tbe Nova Aquilse 1918 was a normal nova, and its high visual
luminosity was due only to its comparatively short distance from us.